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WHAT  DOES  USEFUL  LEARNING  MEAN? 

[Address  delivered  on  University  Day,  October  12,  1901,  by  Hon.  Thom- 
as W.  Mason.] 

I  wish  that  I  could  utter  some  thought,  at  this  hour,  worthy  of  you. 
When  I  received  your  invitation,  through  the  kind  letter  of  President 
Venable,  my  first  impulse  was  to  decline  this  honorable  office.  And  yet, 
it  was  a  most  welcome,  pleasing  message,  for  which  I  was  very  thankful. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  delightful  it  must  be  to  him  whose 

"Way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf," 

to  be  reminded  by  his  young  friends  that  they  do  not  regard  him  as  alto- 
gether obsolete?  So  I  felt.  And  while  I  distrusted  myself,  I  seemed  to  hear 
again  the  voice  of  dear  old  Chapel  Hill  calling  me;  and  an  intense  longing 
took  hold  of  me  to  come  to  you.  I  wanted  to  stand  once  more  where  I 
stood  in  the  '50's:  halcyon  days  they  were,  when  heads  now  white  shone 
with  the  glow  of  youth,  and  when  that  old  life  of  ours  was  abroad,  now 
only  a  sweet  memory,  whose  very  breath  was  the  inspiration  of  heroes. 
What  a  great  part  in  that  old  life  this  University  was !  And  so  I  have 
come  to  you  today,  bringing  only  the  tribute  of  a  very  warm  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  few  things  on  this  earth  that  can  equal,  in  inter- 
est, an  assemblage  like  this.  We,  the  people  outside  of  you,  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know  what  grammar  or  what  calculus  you  are  reading  here;  these 
we  gladly  leave  to  your  choice;  but  we  are  concerned  to  know  what  you 
are  thinking  about,  apart  from  your  text  books:  what  opinions  and  what 
aspirations  are  being  formed  here.  These  affect  us  seriously.  If  your 
life  here  was  only  a  matter  of  text  books,  we  would  feel  no  greater  concern 
about  it  than  we  do  about  the  workman  who  is  learning  his  craft.  We 
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have  abundant  confidence  in  the  President  and  Faculty  of  this  University, 
and  we  ask  you  to  share  with  us  that  confidence,  as  doubtless  you  do;  but 
your  life  here  means  a  great  deal  more  to  us  than  a  matter  of  text  books. 
Let  me  remind  you,  at  once,  that  you  belong  to  us;  or  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  say  that  we  belong  to  you;  better  still,  that  we  belong  to  each  other. 
You  are  part  of  us,  and  a  great  part  of  us.  You  are  as  much  a  part  of  us 
as  the  cadet  at  West  Point,  or  at  Annapolis,  is  a  part  of  our  army  or  navy. 
Nor  does  it  concern  our  army  or  navy  to  know  what  uniform  the  cadet  is 
wearing,  or  what  are  his  hours  of  drill,  or  what  books  he  is  reading:  but 
their  concern  is  whether  he  will  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  be  a 
true  soldier  or  sailor.  So  finely  has  this  spirit  been  cultivated,  that  when 
the  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  are  heard,  these  young  soldiers  and 
sailors  rise  and  stand  like  statues,  in  honor  of  their  ensign.  Is  it  asking 
too  much  to  invoke  a  like  spirit  of  devotion  here,  when  the  strains  of  Gas- 
ton's hymn,  "The  Old  North  State,"  fall  upon  your  ears?  Are  we  not  as 
deeply  concerned  that  you  should  uphold  the  honor  of  your  State? 

How  came  this  University  here?  Its  history  is  familiar  learning.  Its 
genesis  has  been  recited  many  times,  but  you  will  let  me  mention  again 
some  characteristics  of  its  birth  which  have  entered  into  its  life,  and  have 
made  it  forever,  "bone  of  our  bones  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. "  It  does  not 
owe  its  life  to  the  brain  of  any  one  man  or  to  the  purse  of  any  dozen 
men.  No  one  man  can  say  that  he  founded  it,  and  no  dozen  men  can  say 
that  their  purse  is  its  foster  father.  Many  fertile  brains  and  many  gener- 
ous hands  have  helped  it  on  its  way;  but  it  was  conceived  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  assembled  in  their  convention  at  the  town  of  Halifax,  in 
the  month  of  November  1776,  the  year  of  Independence,  when  political 
and  religious  freedom  were  in  the  air;  it  was  born  at  Fayetteville,  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  11th  day  of  December  1789,  twenty 
days  after  the  State  had  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
entered  the  Union;  and  its  young  life  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  forty 
gentlemen  as  trustees,  and  their  successors  in  office.  These  gentlemen 
knew  what  Independence  meant.  They  understood  acutely  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Union.  Many  of  them  had  been  members  of 
the  Hillsboro  Convention,  which  refused  to  enter  the  Union,  and  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  Fayetteville  in  November  1789.  There  they  did  adopt  the 
Constitution,  because  in  the  meantime  the  Congress  had  prepared  those 
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ten  amendments  which  are  the  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
of  the  State;  and  which  are  also  the  ground- work  of  our  republic.  Con- 
ceived at  Halifax,  in  the  year  of  Independence,  born  at  Fayette ville  in  the 
very  dawn  of  the  Union,  and  nurtured  by  those  sturdy  patriots  who  made 
our  early  history,  if  ever  a  child  was  born  and  nurtured  a  Tar  Heel,  then 
this  University  is  a  Tar  Heel  of  Tar  Heels.  It  was  eternally  fit  that  it 
should  grow  slowly;  and  it  did.  It  would  not  have  been  a  true  Tar  Heel 
if  there  had  ever  been  much  sap  in  its  growth.  But  it  did  grow  and  it  had 
staying  qualities,  like  those  who  were  afterwards  called  Tar  Heels,  in  their 
baptism  of  fire,  because  they  stuck  close  and  long  to  the  line  of  battle, 
when  the  fire  was  hottest,  many  of  whose  immortal  names  are  written  on 
these  walls.  Its  growth  was  our  growth,  its  poverty  was  our  poverty,  it 
suffered  when  we  suffered:  it  is  of  us,  and  by  us  and  for  us;  and  it  "shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth;"  it  will  endure,  "for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock. ' ' 

Why  did  it  come  into  being?  The  old  Constitution  of  1776  answers: 
that  "all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  and  promoted"  here;  the  act 
of  the  11th  of  December  1789  further  answers:  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  here,  "to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and  endeavor  to 
fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life;"  again  our 
present  Constitution  tells  us:  that  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  These  are  the  ans- 
wers the  people  make  when  we  look  about  us  here  and  ask  '  'what  mean 
these  stones." 

What  does  "useful  learning"  mean?  Let  that  be  our  theme  on  this  Uni- 
versity Day.  What  did  our  father  mean  by  these  words?  Are  we  their 
successors  in  office,  executing  the  trust  reposed  in  us  in  good  faith?  They 
have  not  left  us  wholly  at  sea  as  to  their  meaning.  They  have  construed 
these  words  to  mean,  that  learning  which  conduces  most  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  to  the  honorable  discharge  of  our  social  duties,  and  to  good  gov- 
ernment; a  very  broad  construction,  but  by  no  means  boundless.  It  has  a 
deep  and  beautiful  meaning;  and  I  would  that,  on  this  University  Day,  we 
could  discover  and  interpret  its  beauty,  its  truth  and  its  tenderness. 

What  manner  of  school  then  did  our  fathers  give  us  here  for  the  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  useful  learning?    Let  us  enter  these  majestic 
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groves  and  see  them  at  their  work — the  res  gestae.  They  were  not  small 
men;  they  were  the  strong  men  of  their  day.  They  were  men  of  letters; 
some  of  them  had  been  taught  in  good  English  schools.  They  were  men 
of  action;  they  knew  what  social  duty  meant.  They  had  written 
the  Constitution  of  1776,  and  the  act  of  1789.  They  certainly  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  How  did  they  apply  the  Constitution  and  the  Act?  They 
built  these  unadorned  walls  of  brick  and  mortar;  they  bought  their  text 
books;  they  employed  their  teachers;  and  they  put  the  young  gentlemen, 
who  came  here  for  instruction,  to  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics. Is  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  to  the  honorable  discharge  of  our  social  duties,  and 
to  good  government?  They  seemed  to  think  so.  Nor  did  they  allow  our 
young  gentleman  any  choice  in  the  matter.  They  put  his  text  book  into 
his  hand,  they  assigned  him  to  his  teacher  and  his  class,  and  they  drilled  him 
through  his  curriculum  with  as  stern  precision  as  . if  he  had  been  at  West 
Point.  This  unbending  curriculum  was  the  method  here,  with  hardly  an 
innovation,  until  the  great  upheaval  of  the  war  between  the  States.  Sure- 
ly, through  all  these  three  score  years  and  ten,  the  guardians  of  this  Uni- 
versity must  have  thought  that  they  were  consulting  the  happiness  of  the 
rising  generations  and  fitting  them  for  the  honorable  discharge  of  their  so- 
cial duties.  And  they  had  a  right  to  think  so.  Class  after  class  went 
forth  from  this  stern  curriculum  and,  lo,  they  had  stout  limbs,  and  they 
bore  their  lances  well.  They  discharged  their  social  duties  honorably, 
nay  more,  admirably.  They  faltered  at  no  duty.  They  worked  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  with  useful,  clean  hands.  In  war  they  stood  ever  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  No  knigh trier  service  was  ever  rendered  than  the  ser- 
vice they  gave  in  honor  of  this  University.  You  will  not  ask  proof  of  this 
statement.  You  will  not  ask  me  to  review  the  long  line  of  useful,  I  will 
not  say,  illustrious  workers.  One  of  them,  years  ago.  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  came  back  here,  to  bring  in  person  the  tribute  of  his 
gratitude.  In  all  these  States  of  the  South,  there  is  no  ministry  of  labor, 
in  which  they  have  not  worn  the  badges  of  their  honorable  service.  And 
yet,  they  went  straight  from  these  halls  to  their  fields  of  labor.  They  , put 
down  their  text  books  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  (the  old  green 
ticket  as  we  used  to  call  it) ,  and  took  up  their  social  duties  with  an  ease 
and  grace  that  gave  to  this  University  its  old  time  prestige  and  fame. 
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Then,  there  were  other  text  books  besides  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
but  not  many;  there  were  some  French  and  some  German,  but  not  much; 
there  was  some  history  and  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  some  chemistry,  but 
not  a  great  deal  of  either.  Somehow  and  in  some  way,  the  old  curricu- 
lum seemed  to  impart  useful  learning  as  construed  by  the  fathers;  certainly, 
it  gave  forth  the  highest  type  of  manhood:  that  which  ministers  most  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Did  this  high  type  of  manhood  come  from  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics?  It  may  be  safely  said  that  with- 
out this  study  we  lose  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression 
which  lend  ease  and  grace  in  the  discharge  of  our  social  duties,  but  can  it 
be  said  that  it  is  the  only  culture  of  true  manhood?  Surely  not.  Whence 
came  then  this  true  manhood?  The  answer  must  be  that  the  spirit,  and 
not  the  text  book  of  the  old  curriculum,  gave  it  to  us.  But  what  was  the 
spirit  of  the  old  curriculum? 

Let  us  again  enter  these  halls,  that  we  may  discover  and  interpret  this 
spirit — this  soul  of  useful  learning.  We  need  not  fear  to  enter.  We  shall 
find  here  many  weaknesses  and  follies;  and  many  untrimmed  lamps  with  no 
oil  in  them;  but  we  shall  find  here,  also,  a  confidence  and  a  brotherhood 
whose  very  warmth  is  a  school  of  happiness.  These  first  greet  you  and 
take  you  by  the  hand  when  you  enter  here.  You  need  not  lock  your  door 
or  hide  your  sorrows  any  more.  Your  foibles  will  be  laughed  at  and  you 
will  be  called  ' '  Fre^sh. ; ' 1  but  your  wounds  will  certainly  be  healed  with  lov- 
ing-kindness. :.  If  you  are  weak,  the  strong  will  minister  to  your  weakness; 
if  you  are  strong,  you  will  learn  here  that  noblest  lesson  ever  learned  in 
this  life,  to  minister  to  a  weaker  brother  and  give  him  of  your  strength. 
You  may  not  acquire  a  deep  knowledge  of  your  text  books,  but  your  confi- 
dence will  grow,  day  by  day,  until  it  thrills  you  through  and  through, 
with  the  revelation  that  you  are  helping  others.  You  will  have  keen  rival- 
ries in  your  society,  in  your  fraternity,  and  in  your  class;  but  these  will 
only  increase  your  knightly  zeal  for  the  colors  you  wear;  and  in  these  com- 
bats you  will  learn  your  first  lesson  of  honorable  service,  aud  the  reward 
of  merit.  From  these,  you  will  learn  also  the  lesson  of  unselfishness.  It 
will  be  revealed  to  you  that  the  true  man  is  he  who  gives  himself  to  the 
service  of  others  without  reward,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  save  only  the  hap- 
py consciousness,  that  he  has  honorably  discharged  his  social  duty.  You 
will  breathe  here  the  spirit  of  independence  with  the  air  that  fills  your 
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lungs.  You  cannot  walk  in  these  groves,  or  sit  in  the  shadow  of  these 
walls  with  any  slavish  fear  in  your  heart  or  with  any  man's  collar  about 
your  neck.  No  creed  will  demand  your  fealty  here  save  only  that  to 
which  faith  owes  allegiance.  Your  are  in  the  home  of  Independence,  whose 
hearthstone  was  laid  by  our  fathers  when  they  separated  themselves  from 
our  English  ancestors,  not  because  of  oppression,  but  because  the  time  was 
ripe  for  independence  of  thought  and  action.  If  you  bow  down  to  any 
graven  image  here,  these  stones  will  cry  out  against  you.  Listening  you 
will  hear  the  voice  of  the  great  world  about  you  calling  men  to  labor,  and 
your  heart  will  answer  with  a  quickened  throb.  You  will  learn  now  your 
last  sublime  lesson  of  sympathy  as  you  fix  your  eye  on  some  heroic  servant 
of  the  people  whom  you  wish  to  follow. 

"Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield.'1 
Confidence  in  your  fellow-man,  unselfish  purpose  in  your  heart,  the  spirit 
of  independence  leading  you  forward,  sympathy  broad  and  deep  calling 
you  to  the  service  of  mankind;  these  are  the  graces  that  adorn  you.  Does 
not  the  soul  of  useful  learning  speak  to  us  through  these  graces?  But  do 
they  belong  alone  to  our  old  curriculum?  Surely  not.  Its  system  gave 
them  unusual  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  drew  its  student  body  close  to- 
gether; there  was  little  of  clique  or  coterie,  and  a  constant  touch  of  el- 
bows as  they  moved  ever  forward,  in  columns  of  classes  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  And  so  its  text  book  learning,  however  deficient  it  may  have 
been,  became  useful  learning  through  this  spirit  of  its  system  that  gave  to  it 
form  and  beauty.  These  graces  abound  here  today,  as  they  do  wherever 
the  soul  of  useful  learning  has  its  home. 

Can  you  think  of  a  true  man  as  one  who  is  without  confidence;  as  one 
whose  selfish  purpose  in  life  is  to  help  himself  first  and  his  neighbor  last; 
as  one  into  whose  soul  the  spirit  of  independent  thought  and  the  rhythm 
of  sympathy  have  never  entered  ?  Can  you  think  of  a  true  scholar  and 
not  at  the  same  time,  think  of  one  whose  confidence  draws  you  to  him;  of 
one  who  is  an  independent  thinker,  but  whose  unselfish  life  of  sympathy 
writes  him  "as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men?"  These  attributes  of  useful- 
learning  may  be  ours,  whether  our  text  books  be  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  or  of  science,  or  of  art,  or  of  our  own  great  Mother  Tongue,  so 
beautifully  taught  here,  that  now  speaks  to  all  the  world.  Surely,  there 
is  a  brotherhood  of  letters,  in  this  world  of  labor,  whose  merit  seeks  no 
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higher  reward  than  unselfish  service;  and  to  this  brotherhood  we  must 
look  for  rescue  in  our  days  of  peril. 

We  hear  much  said  now  of  what  is  called  industrial  learning;  sometimes 
it  is  called  technical  education,  that  which  trains  the  hand  to  work  while 
it  teaches  the  mind  to  think.  Is  not  all  useful  learning  industrial?  Can 
you  conceive  of  a  true  scholar  who  is  a  drone?  Technical  learn- 
ing, that  guides  the  work  of  our  hands,  is  as  necessary  to  us  as 
seed  time  and  harvest.  We  wonder  now  that  we  waited  so  long  to  estab- 
lish our  fast-growing  training  school  at  Raleigh:  our  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.  We  are  are  conscious  of  our  growth  in  manufacturing 
and  our  growing  need  of  mechanical  appliances.  We  appreciate  those  who 
are  imparting  technical  learning  to  our  rising  generation,  and  we  bid  them 
God-speed;  but  we  beg  that  they  will  add  to  our  industrial  learning  the 
grace  of  useful  learning.  Let  no  craftsman  of  ours  ever  believe,  like  those 
at  Ephesus,  that  his  craft  is  for  his  gain  only,  and  is  greater  than  truth  it- 
self. Let  him  learn,  too,  with  his  text  book  of  art, the  lesson  ofunselfish  ser- 
vice; and  let  him  not  go  forth  with  skilled  hand,  as  an  expert  striker  or  a 
redmouthed  disturber  of  the  peace.  If,  in  our  lust  for  gain,  we  fail  to 
teach  this  lesson  of  true  manhood,  these  craftsmen  mistaking  us  for  their 
prey,  like  Actseon's  dogs,  will  sooner  or  later  turn  and  rend  us.  There  are 
just  grounds  for  fear  that  we  are  not  teaching  this  lesson  as  we  ought  to  do. 

The  last  Summer  it  was  my  fortune  to  read  the  addresses  of  distin- 
guished speakers  at  our  school  commencements.  I  cannot  now  recite 
authorities  nor  can  I  recall  the  words  spoken;  but  they  seemed  to  teach 
that  this  is  an  era  of  industrial  learning  synonymous  with  our  educational 
awakening;  that  industrial  learning  means  gainful  learning  to  its  posses- 
sor; that  the  day  of  the  craftsman  is  with  us  now,  and  that  none  other 
than  he  is  wanted  in  our  service.  I  drew  from  this  teaching  the  doctrine 
that  useful  learning  meant  money-making  learning;  and  it  was  a  most 
painful  influence.  Certainly,  industrial  learning  is  necessary  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind;  surely,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  money- 
making,  while  I  would  not  class  it  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  is  honorable;  but 
is  there  not  danger  in  exciting  too  much  the  craftsman's  sense  of  gain  and 
power?  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  stir  this  love  in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  the  red  flag  of  the 
arena.    It  is  far  better  for  him  and  for  those  about  him  that  we  draw  his 
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attention  in  some  other  direction.  The  unrest  of  this  industrial  learning, 
its  sense  of  gain  and  power  excited  often  to  madness,  has  caused  more  loss 
in  money  and  perhaps  more  suffering  than  our  late  war  with  Spain.  We 
stand  ever  above  the  crust  of  its  volcanic  fires.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
hated  fires  of  anarchy;  those  are  now  quenched  in  our  tears  for  the 
fair  life  wasted  while  it  ministered  to  us.  Can  the  eye  of  hate  ever  again 
look  undimmed  into  that  face  whose  mute  lips  spoke  never  a  word  but 
good  cheer,  and,  closing  in  death,  a  plea  of  mercy  for  an  enemy?  I  speak 
of  that  yearning,  dissatisfied,  murmuring,  gain-loving,  industrial  spirit 
which  we  have  called  up  from  "the  vasty  deep." 

Let  us  hear  how  it  is  spoken  of  by  a  former  president  of  the  University, 
Dr.  Alderman,  through  a  late  member  of  the  "Outlook"  magazine,  in  a 
treatise  on  "Education  in  the  South": 

"From  1880  until  now  has  been  the  period  of  awakening  and  achieve- 
ment, and  the  South  has  entered  at  last  upon  its  probation  as  a  member  of 
the  modern  world.  Southern  people  have  taken  duly  to  heart  the  convic- 
tion that  no  civilization  can  grow  great  in  poverty.  The  Southern  boy, 
now  reaching  up  into  life,  has  many  other  ambitions  besides  statesman- 
ship. He  wants  to  know  how  to  build  bridges,  to  manufacture  raw  ma- 
terial, to  set  up  machinery,  to  organize  industry,  to  exploit  material  re- 
sources, and  in  general  to  get  money  together.  This  is  the  most  deeply 
rooted  idea  in  the  Southern  mind  today.  It  existed  as  a  controlling  im- 
pulse in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  but  slavery  paralyzed  it,  and  the 
present  movement,  is  in  the  natare  of  a  renaissance.  There  need  be  no 
fears  that  the  South  will  fail  to  look  after  the  industrial  education  of  its 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  new  century.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  it 
may  overdo  it,  after  the  zigzag  fashion  of  educational  and  social  movement. 
Already  the  dollarless  man  has  some  difficulty  in  explaining  himself  away, 
and  it  is  almost  amazing  to  behold  sleepy  little  towns  that  once  dozed  in 
the  sun,  black  and  dirty  and  busy  and  happy,  sending  salable  products  all 
around  the  earth.  I  rejoice  in  this  industrial  impulse.  The  test  of  charac- 
ter will  come  in  the  using  of  the  wealth  so  obtained,  but  it  is  altogether 
wise  to  obtain  the  wealth  and  to  possess  the  mechanical  skill." 

I  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  very  frank  old  man  who  advised  his  son :  My 
son,  get  rich,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  rich.  I  have  repeated  the  words  of 
our  friend  at  some  length,  because  his  long  and  distinguished  service  here 
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and  elsewhere  endear  him  to  ns  and  gives  to  all  he  says  unusual  interest 
and  authority.  He  points  out  to  us  that  this  is  the  period  of  awakening; 
that  money-getting  is  now  the  most  deeply  rooted  idea  in  the  Southern 
mind  (God  forbid!);  that  the  present  movement  is  the  renaissance  of  this 
idea;  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  movement  for  the  dollarless  man,  and  he 
will  compassionately  be  allowed  to  explain  himself  away.  Our  friend 
admits  that  this  industrial  education  may  be  over-done,  and  that  this 
money-getting  will  put  our  virtue  to  the  test;  but  he  rejoices  in  it,  and  ad- 
vises that  we  get  rich  and  take  the  chances.  There  seems  to  be  a  vein  of 
humor  in  his  treatise,  but  I  fear  there  is  quite  as  much  truth.  If  it  be 
true,  if  it  be  half  true,  what  means  our  educational  awakening,  our 
boasted  industrial  learning?  How  are  we  consulting  the  happiness  of  a 
rising  generation  and  fitting  them  for  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  social 
duties  of  life  ?  Shall  we  produce  a  generation  of  money-lovers  and  money- 
gatherers  and  tell  the  world  that  those  are  our  highest  types?  Is  this  use- 
ful learning  ?  Is  not  the  money-lover  and  the  money-gatherer  the  dangerous 
type  of  our  industrial  renaissance?  With  his  mighty  skill,  and  his  soul  on 
fire  with  lust  of  gain  and  power,  he  tramples  under  foot  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  drives  the  happy  laborer  into  ruin  or  serfdom. 

We  used  to  hear  much  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  free  labor  and 
slave  labor.  We  hear  quite  as  much  now  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  The  term  is  trite — very  trite.  What  does  it 
mean?  Only  the  battle  of  the  money-lovers  and  the  money-gatherer  de- 
fying the  laws  of  trade  and  holding  "a  fretful  realm  in  awe."  Nothing 
more.  Political  parties  offer  us  their  platforms  as  a  remedy.  They  pro- 
pose on  the  one  hand  a  leash  on  the  aggressive  combination  of  wealth,  and 
on  the  other  hand  an  arbitration  of  the  question  of  wages.  These  are  the 
peaceful  remedies  that  stand  in  abeyance,  while  "reeking  tube  and  iron 
shard"  lull  the  mad  victim  only  for  a  moment. 

In  the  name  of  this  University  and  on  this  University  Day,  I  offer  the 
remedy  of  useful  learning  as  construed  by  our  fathers.  Your  address,  Mr. 
President,  when  you  began  your  office,  which  we  trust  will  bring  happi- 
ness to  you  as  it  will  surely  bring  good  to  us,  assures  me  that  I  may  do  this. 
You  gave  us  no  uncertain  note.  You  told  us  that  this  was  "the  trust  of  the 
Fathers";  that  they  had  given  it  to  us  as  the  chief  safe-guard  "against  the 
loss  of  those  liberties  for  which  they  fought";  and  that  "the  truest  democ 
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racy  in  this  State  is  found  right  here — a  wise  tolerance  for  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  belief."    True,  good  woods. 

Gentlemen  of  the  University,  you  have  lost  none  of  the  meaning  of  use- 
ful learning.  Nor  will  you  lower  its  aim.  You  will  welcome  the  era  of 
industrial  learning.  You  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  world  about  you 
calling  you  to  labor.  Already  the  breath  of  the  great  awakening  is  upon 
your  brow.    You  will  go  forth  to  teach  the  craftsman  his  art: 

"Harvest  tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom  and  wheel  and  engin'ry, 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 
Steel  and  gold  and  corn  and  wine, 
Fabric  rough  or  fairy  fine." 

You  will  teach  them  "how  to  build  bridges,  to  manufacture  raw  material, 
to  set  up  machinery,  to  organize  industry,  to  exploit  material  resources, 
and  in  general  to  get  money  together",  but  you  will  not  forget  that  you 
belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  letters,  the  sign  of  whose  order  is  unselfish 
service.  Nor  will  you  forget  to  teach  the  craftsman  that  the  true  aim  of 
all  labor  is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  honorable  discharge  of  social 
duty,  and  to  remove  from  his  heart  all  taint  of  selfish  purpose.  Will  you 
not  give  a  deeper  remedy  than  if,  in  halls  of  legislation,  you  should  enact 
statutes  to  suppress  trusts,  or  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  wages,  or  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  alien  and  sedition  laws  to  crush  out  anarchy?  "  Shall  we 
not  need  your  ministry,  most  of  all  as  a  people,  that  no  lust  of  gain  may 
debase  us,  and  that  we  may  show  forth  the  life  of  our  holy  religion,  while 
weightier  duties  are  now  falling  to  our  hands  among  the  powers  of  the 
world  ? 

Let  useful  learning  go  forth  through  all  the  earth  to  ennoble  labor  and 
to  consecrate  wealth.  Let  it  flow  forth  as  a  river  upon  whose  bank  shall 
grow  all  trees  whose  fruit  "shall  be  for  meat  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  med- 
icine." 

Gentlemen  of  the  University,  with  cherished  memories  in  my  heart, 
with  my  love  for  my  country  chastened  by  the  shadow  of  bereavement  that 
now  falls  about  its  hearthstone,  I  ask  that  I  may  kneel  once  more  with 
you  at  this  venerated  shrine  of  useful  learning. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1901. 

DEATHS. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  your  body,  the  University  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  devoted  officials  by  the  death  of  Eugene  L.  Harris,  for 
eight  years  Registrar  of  the  University.  Although  struggling  for  years 
with  a  disease  which  was  sapping  his  strength  and  vitality,  he  conscien- 
tiously strove  to  fulfill  every  duty,  laboring  faithfully  up  to  the  day  before 
his  death.  His  patient  suffering,  fidelity  to  duty  and  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  beloved  alma  mater,  his  country  and  his  God  deserve  the  highest 
commendation. 

It  is  very  fitting  also  that  I  should  mention  here  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Pool,  D.D.,  who  was  President  of  the  University  1869-'74,  and  Elihu 
Anthony  White,  of  Perquimans,  a  member  of  your  honorable  body. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  and  health  of  the  students  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  year.  The  new  dormitory,  the  Mary 
Ann  Smith  building,  thoroughly  equipped  with  heat,  light  and  water,  has 
provided  room  for  sixty-five  more  students.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
present  large  number  could  have  been  accommodated  without  it.  As  it  is, 
the  University  buildings  can  take  care  of  only  about  three-fifths  of  the 
students.  The  central  heating  system  has  been  in  operation  since  the  early 
fall,  and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  students.  The  halls  and  lecture  rooms  were  never  before 
properly  heated.  It  is,  besides,  an  added  safeguard  against  fire.  The 
waterworks  furnish  an  abundant  and  excellent  supply  of  water  and  the 
sewerage  sy  stem  has  been  completed.  The  water-shed  is  inspected  monthly 
and  the  water  is  analyzed  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  facilities  for  better  work  in  the  University  have  also  been  greatly 
added  to  by  the  completion  of  the  Alumni  Building.  A  crying  need  for 
several  years  has  been  adequate  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  This  beau- 
tiful building  now  furnishes  commodious  quarters  for  all  classes  hitherto 
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imperfectly  provided  for,  excellent  laboratories  for  the  department  of 
Physics,  and  well  appointed  offices  for  the  administration.  It  forms  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  campus  and  is  a  noble  testimonial  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  University's  sons. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  University  has  been  notably  increased.  The 
faculty,  exclusive  of  administrative  officers,  now  numbers  forty-five.  The 
number  at  the  reopening  in  1875  was  seven.  The  present  number,  how- 
ever, must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  means  of  the  University  allow, 
until  every  department  is  properly  divided  up  among  trained  specialists 
and  no  section  or  class  exceeds  the  number  which  can  be  efficiently  handled 
and  trained. 

STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  for  the  session  1901- '02  is  564. 
This  is  the  largest  number  ever  registered  at  the  University.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  Association  of  South- 
ern Colleges  and  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Association  of  Eastern  and 
Middle  States.  In  enforcing  these  requirements  the  latitude  allowed  in 
the  matter  of  conditions  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  leading  colleges.  A 
more  rigid  enforcement  is  becoming  more  and  more  possible  each  year  with 
the  improvement  in  the  preparatory  schools.  While  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  these,  the  training  is  still  very  uneven. 

STUDENT  INTERESTS. 

The  two  literary  societies  are  in  a  very  efficient  condition.  Besides  a 
number  of  public  debates  between  the  two  societies,  intercollegiate  debates 
will  be  held  this  year  with  three  other  institutions,  namely,  Georgia,  Van- 
derbilt  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  A  large  number  enter  into  com- 
petition for  positions  in  these  debates  and  good  work  is  done.  The 
voluntary  principle  frees  the  societies  from  all  but  willing  workers  and 
still  leaves  them  with  large  memberships. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  largely  increased  member- 
ship and  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in  the  University  and  surrounding  com- 
munity. Several  mission  Sunday  schools  are  maintained  and!  many  Bible 
classes.  A  building  is  much  needed  for  the  concentration  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Association. 
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The  gymnasium  is  under  excellent  management  and  much  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  classes.  The  condition  of  the  athletic  interests  is  a 
healthy  one.  No  serious  accident  hap  marred  the  sport  and  a  good  sports- 
manlike spirit  has  been  shown.  All  of  these  sports  are  carefully  controlled 
by  the  faculty. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

The  growth  of  the  University  has  reached  a  point  which  renders  it  ad- 
visable to  divide  the  department  of  English.  This  department  has  so 
developed  under  the  able  management  and  zealous  labors  of  Dr.  Hume  that 
a  division  of  the  work  seems  necessary.  I  recommend,  thererefore,  that 
two  distinct  professorships  be  created,  namely,  one  of  the  English  Language 
and  a  second  of  English  Literature.  This  matter  was  considered  by  your 
committee  last  Spring  and  determined  upon,  but  the  time  was  not  then  ripe 
for  action. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

I  further  recommend  that  Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Biology,  be 
given  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  Dr.  Wilson  has  had  for  several  years  a 
report  to  make  upon  a  collection  of  sponges  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of  Harvard  University. 
The  pressure  of  University  duties  has  prevented  his  giving  time  and 
attention  to  this  work.  It  is  necessary  that  he  have  leisure  for  its  comple- 
tion and  a  part  of  the  year  will  have  to  be  spent  in  the  examination  of  the 
collections  in  certain  European  museums.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Universi- 
ty grant  this  leave  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Wilson's  long  and  eminent  ser- 
vices. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  endorse  Dr.  Wilson's  request  that  the  De- 
partment of  Biology  be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  an  associate 
professor  to  have  special  charge  of  the  work  in  botany.  The  department 
has  been  so  developed  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Wilson  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  cover  all  of  the  ground  and,  besides,  this  addition  will 
lend  strength  to  the  excellent  preparatory  medical  course  given  by  the  Un- 
iversity. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  University  has  maintained  a  medical  course 
in  which  the  the  first  two  years'  studies  required  by  the  medical  colleges 
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have  been  given,  In  this  way  the  course  has  been  preparatory  to  the  va- 
rious colleges  outside  of  the  State.  A  high  standard  has  been  upheld  and 
the  course  has  been  a  successful  one,  the  department  having  increased 
nearly  50  per  cent  in  attendance  this  session.  After  careful  consideration 
of  the  matter  for  many  months  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  in  Ral- 
eigh a  Medical  School  which  shall  give  the  last  two  years  of  the  required 
training  and  thus  complete  the  University  course.  This  should  be  under 
the  immediate  control  of  a  dean  and  form  a  part  of  the  University.  It  is 
well  that  there  should  be  offered  the  young  men  of  the  State  by  the  Uni- 
versity an  opportunity  to  secure  their  medical  training  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  at  an  increased  expense  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.  This 
would  not  be  recommended  if  we  were  not  convinced  that  an  excellent 
faculty  could  be  procured  in  Raleigh  and  a  course  given  in  full  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  of  the  first  two  years  at  the  University. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  centre  of  the  University  work  and  culture  is  the  Library.  Under 
the  wise  supervision  of  Dr.  Alexander  this  has  shown  most  satisfactory 
improvement  during  the  past  year.  Much  is  also  due  to  the  two  literary 
societies  for  their  cordial  and  generous  assistance  in  this  matter.  The  re- 
port of  the  Librarian  shows  that  during  the  past  summer  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  library  was  energetically  pushed.  About  $2,000  was  expended 
upon  the  library  exclusive  of  salaries,  and  1696  volumes  were  added.  This 
is  still  far  below  our  actual  needs  and  much  money  can  be  wisely  expend- 
ed in  this  direction.  The  largely  increased  use  of  books  makes  further  as- 
sistance necessary,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  should 
be  increased  so  as  to  retain  the  services  of  a  skilled  officer.  Scarcely  any 
instructor  has  the  opportunity  for  more  effective  work  among  the  students. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GROUNDS. 

There  are  now  fifteen  buildings  at  the  University  on  a  campus  of  about 
fifty  acres.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at  |500,000.  There  are  a 
heating  plant,  lighting  plant,  water  and  sewerage  system,  printing  office, 
and  wood  yard,  a  force  of  nine  servants,  and  six  mechanics,  engine  men, 
etc.,  to  be  supervised.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  President  to  attend 
to  the  details  of  such  a  large  business,  nor  can  such  service  be  expected  of 
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the  professors  without  detriment  to  their  departments.  Much  of  this  lab- 
or in  the  past  has  fallen  upon  Professor  Gore,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  high- 
ly of  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  University.  It  is  due  him,  however,  that 
he  now  be  relieved  from  this  extra  work,  retaining  still  the  general  super- 
vision of  certain  of  the  plants.  I  may  state  further  that  no  official  who 
has  much  office  work  and  is  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  and  students  can  properly  attend  to  these  matters.  I  recom- 
mend that  a  Superintendent  of  Grounds  be  appointed,  with  such  duties  as 
shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  State  upon  the  high 
condition  of  efficiency  of  the  University  and  the  sound  and  excellent  work 
which  it  is  doing.  This  is  due  to  the  able  corps  of  teachers  and  their  har- 
monious co-operation  for  all  that  tends  to  the  upholding  and  upbuilding 
of  the  University  in  all  of  its  interests.  I  cannot  speak  too  warmly  in  their 
praise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  P.  Venable. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  Trustees,  the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  is  very  much  strengthened  and  every  opportunity  will  be  off- 
ered for  effective  training  in  this  important  branch.  Too  great  emphasis 
can  scarcely  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  every  cultivated  man  being  a 
master  of  his  native  language  and  well  acquainted  with  its  literature. 

The  division  of  the  department  places  the  study  of  the  English  Language 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  No  more  fortunate  choice  could 
have  been  made  in  the  whole  South.  Coming  from  a  talented  and  well- 
known  North  Carolina  family,  he  has  many  interests  among  our  people  and 
will  enter  heartily  into  the  great  educational  work  in  this  State.  He  has 
already  done  effective  work  among  our  teachers  in  the  University  sum- 
mer school  of  1894  and  1896.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College 
and  took  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  serving  there  also 
as  instructor  in  English.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  Professor  of 
English  in  the  Louisiana  State  University.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1895 
in  Europe  and  the  years  1900  and  1901  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  He  has 
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twice  been  chosen  President  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Dialect  Society  and  the  German  and 
New  York  Shakespeare  Societies.  Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned: 
Repetition  and  Parallelism  in  English  Verse,  1894;  Old  English  Grammar 
and  Exercise  Book  (2nd  Ed.),  1898;  Associate  Editor  of  the  "World's  Ora- 
tors, 1900-01;  Editor  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  1901;  and 
he  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  book  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Gustav 
Kniger,  of  Berlin. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  study  of  English  Liter- 
ature, is  too  well  known  throughout  the  State  to  require  an  introduction. 
He  will  continue  to  devote  his  fine  scholarship  to  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  and  developing  a  taste  for  our  grand  heritage  in  the  English  language. 
He  will  labor  with  all  of  his  accustomed  zeal  and  vigor  in  the  instruction 
of  his  classes. 

Edward  K.  Graham,  who  has  for  two  years  served  so  efficiently  as  an 
instructor  in  the  English  department,  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  this 
work.  He  is  a  young  man  of  rare  talent  and  devotion  to  his  class  work 
*and  he  will  prove  a  most  efficient  aid  in  the  department. 

George  M.  McKie  has  given  general  satisfaction  for  several  years  as  in- 
structor in  Expression  and  English,  growing  with  his  years  of  work.  He 
is  a  most  painstaking  and  faithful  teacher,  and  his  careful  training  has 
shown  in  the  development  of  the  students  who  have  come  under  his  charge. 

When  it  is  considered  that  History  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Battle  and 
Prof.  Noble,  and  Economics  under  Prof.  Raper,  it  will  readily  be  recog- 
nized that  the  University  is  splendidly  equipped  for  work  along  all  of  these 
important  lines. — News  and  Observer,  Jan.  19th. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  136th  meeting  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  Tuesday, 
October  8th,  the  following  papers  were  read: 
Note  on  Form  Mr.  Wm.  Cain. 

The  Work  of  the  Beaufort  Laboratory.    Mr.  H.  V.  Wilson. 
At  the  137th  meeting,  Tuesday,  November  12th: 
A  Short  Cut  Percentage  Calculation.  'Mr.  E.  V.  Howell, 
Cold  Light.    Mr.  J.  W.  Gore. 
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At  the  138th  meeting,  Tuesday,  January  21st: 

Recently  Discovered  Minerals  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  J.  H.  Pratt,  Mr. 
Collier  Cobb. 

Arizona,  Its  Mineral  Wealth.    Mr.  J.  H.  Pratt. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  December 
2nd,  papers  were  read  as  follows: 

The  Public  Services  of  William  Lenoir.    Mr.  H.  V.  Stewart. 

The  Quakers  in  North  Carolina.    Mr.  J.  Tomlinson. 

Sherman's  March  in  North  Carolina.    Mr.  H.  M.  Robins. 

The  Sherman-Johnston  Convention.    Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson. 

Professor  Noble  gave  an  account  of  an  interview  which  he,  as  a  little 
boy,  had  with  General  Sherman  at  Selma. 

Dr.  Battle  read  extracts  from  his  paper  on  An  Admiral  and  His  Daught- 
er, to  be  published  as  the  next  North  Carolina  Booklet. 

The  Round  Table  held  meetings  on  November  1st,  December  6th,  and 
January  10th.  The  subjects  presented  for  discussion  were:  Life  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York;  Electricity  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition;  and 
The  Phenomena  of  Artificial  Parthenogenesis.  The  subjects  were  present- 
ed and  the  discussions  led  by  Messrs.  Raper,  Gore,  and  H.  V.  Wilson. 


ANNUAL    MEETING   OF  THE   SOUTHERN  INTER-COLLEG- 
IATE ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Inter- Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion took  place  in  the  Dialectic  Society  Hall,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  North 
Carolina,  December  21st  last.  Fifteen  Southern  institutions  were  repre- 
sented by  twenty- two  delegates.  Most  of  the  delegates  attending  were 
members  of  the  respective  faculties.  This  was  the  largest  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  disagreements  between  several  institu- 
tions, in  matters  athletic,  were  investigated  and  settled  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association.  Several  minor  motions  and  regulations  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  business  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  Association 
were  passed.  Probably  the  most  important  action  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Dudley, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  Vice-Chancellor  B.  L.  Wiggins  of  the  Universi- 
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ty  of  the  South,  Dr.  Chas.  Baskerville,  of  the  University  of  North  .Carolina, 
to  secure  suggestions  to  be  used  a  guide  in  revising  the  constitution  of  the 
Association.  This  committee  will  meet,  probably  this  spring,  and  draw  up 
a  constitution  whose  spirit  and  wording  must  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  the 
regulation  of  inter-collegiate  contests.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  large  number  of  faculty  representatives  present.  It  ap- 
pears that  faculty  supervision  will  become  an  absolute  requisite  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  in  the  future.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  W.  L.  Dudley,  Vanderbilt  University, 
President;  Prof.  W.  M.  Riggs,  Clemson  College,  Vice-President;  Prof.  A. 
L.  Bondurant,  University  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  these  three  officers  and  Prof.  A.  H. 
Patterson,  University  of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Chas.  Baskerville,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  following  institutions  were  represented:  Universities  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Nashville,  and  North  Caro- 
lina; Vanderbilt  University,  Tulane  University,  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 
Mercer  University,  Cumberland  University,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, University  of  the  South  (Sewanee),  and  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 


NORTH  CAROLINA:  A  ROYAL  PROVINCE,  1729-1775. 

The  Executive  and  Legislature.  By  Charles  Lee  Raper.  Submitted  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University, 
1901.    Issued  from  the  University  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Pp.  71. 

This  monograph  is  a  carefully  studied  and  clearly  written  history  of  the 
government  of  North  Carolina  while  a  royal  province.  The  relations  of 
the  Governors  to  the  crown,  the  instructions  given  them  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  their  powers  and  duties,  civil  and  military,  their  position  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  Council,  which  was  the  upper  House  of  the  General  Assembly, 
are  faithfully  detailed.  Mr.  Raper  then  sketches  the  characters  and  work 
of  the  energetic  but  too  turbulent  Burrington,  of  the  scholarly  Johnston, 
of  the  zealous  but  often  wrong-headed  Dobbs,  of  the  polished  and  clever 
soldier  Tryon,  and  of  that  other  soldier,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Martin,  who, 
coming  with  good  intentions,  fell  upon  the  evil  times  of  the  Revolution. 
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Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  char- 
acters of  officers,  who  had  most  difficult  positions,  their  duties  as  agents 
of  the  crown  being  often  opposed  to  their  inclinations  to  please  the  people, 
deputy:kings  over  subjects  who  claimed  the  right  of  self-government. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Raper  calls  Dobbs  "an  Irishman  by  birth."  He  does 
not  of  course  mean  that  he  was  a  Celtic  Irishman.  He  was  a  Scotch-Irish- 
man of  Teutonic  blood. 

In  chapter  II.  the  Council  is  taken  up.  Its  relations  to  the  Governor, 
its  executive  functions,  its  functions  as  the  upper  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, its  judicial  and  other  powers  and  duties  are  all  detailed  with  full- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  Governors  complain  that  often  it  was  difficult  to 
get  its  members  together,  that  they  would  sometimes  refuse  to  do  what  he 
thought  right,  at  other  times  their  relations  being  harmonious.  In  the  list 
given  us,  we  note  ancestors  of  those  who  fought  for  liberty  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  served  the  State  in  civil  offices;  e.  g.,  Ashe,  Harnett,  Moore, 
Moseley,  Swann,  Spaight,  Jones. 

The  composition  of  the  lower  House,  its  numbers,  powers  and  efficiency, 
and  the  various  conflicts  between  them  and  the  executive  are  studied  very 
thoroughly  and  narrated  perspicuously.  The  difficult  and  perplexing  quar- 
rels about  land  aud  quit-rents,  about  fees,  about  money  and  its  paper  rep- 
resentatives, about  the  appointment  of  agents  in  England,  about  courts 
and  judges,  and  other  questions,  are  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  stood  up  to  their  rights  as 
stubbornly  as  their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  Peti- 
tion of  Rights. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Raper 's  treatise 
is  of  great  historical  value  to  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  to  students  of  pol- 
itical institutions  elsewhere.  We  claim  to  know  something  of  our  Col- 
onial and  State  Records,  "Yellow  Jackets"  and  other  compilations  of  ante- 
Revolutionary  Laws,  as  well  as  other  "sources,"  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
has  critically  and  intelligently  examined  every  page. 

NOTES. 

The  offices  of  the  President,  Registrar  and  Bursar  were  moved  to  the 
new  Alumni  Building  at  the  opening  of  the  term  in  January.  Lecture- 
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rooms  in  the  same  building  are  now  occupied  by  Prof essors  Gore,  Hume, 
Cain,  Alexander,  Williams,  Raper  and  Bruner. 

President  Venable  represented  the  University  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Southern  Colleges  and  Schools,  held  at  Sewanee  in  No- 
vember. 

Dr.  Baskerville  has  received  a  grant  of  three  hundred  dollars  from  the 
National  Academy  to  aid  him  in  isolating  the  new  element,  Carolinium, 
discovered  by  him  and  supposed  to  exist  in  the  element  thorium. 

Misses  Mary  and  Pattie  Mangum  died,  early  in  January.  They  were 
the  only  surviving  daughters  of  Senator  Willie  P.  Mangum,  of  the  class  of 
1815,  and  sisters  of  Lieut.  William  P.  Mangum,  1855- '57,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Manassas.  The  Misses  Mangum  established  in  1878  the  prize 
known  as  the  Mangum  Medal,  in  memory  of  their  father. 

J.  I.  Foust,  Ph.B.  1890,  superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  schools,  has 
accepted  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro. 

E.  D.  Broadhnrst,  Ph.B.  1899,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  B.  Jones  and  J.  W.  Greening,  both  of  1900,  are  principal  and  asso- 
ciate principal  of  Bells  High  School,  at  Bells,  Texas. 

P.  T.  Cheek,  of  '98,  is  principal  of  the  Coyle,  Oklahoma,  schools. 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Ph.B.  '99,  Corporation  Clerk,  has  compiled  and  arranged 
The  Corporation  Code  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication, 
containing  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  the  formation  of  corporations, 
forms  for  articles  of  association,  reports,  etc. 

William  Dunn  Moseley,  A.B.  1818,  while  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1832, 
cast  the  deciding  vote  by  which  a  charter  was  granted  to  Wake  Forest 
College.  The  Baptists  of  the  State  have  decided  to  place  his  portrait  in  a 
hall  at  Wake  Forest  in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  service. 

MARRIAGES  OF  ALUMNI. 

At  Macon,  Ga.,  November  19th,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Graham,  Ph.B.  '91,  and 
Miss  Courtenay  Chestney. 
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AtjMorehead  City,  November  6th,  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Setzer,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Headen,  A.B.  '88,  and  Miss  Mary  Bell. 

At  Portsmouth,  Va.,  November  14th,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Blount  Cheshire,  Mr.  W.  Stamps  Howard,  B.L.  '97,  and  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Pherson  Ferebee. 

At  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  November  30th,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Falk- 
ner,  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Atkinson,  '94,  and  Miss  Katherine  Farnsworth. 

At  Jackson,  N.  0.,  December  5th,  Mr.  Thomas  Norfleet  Webb,  of  '98, 
and  Miss  Annie  Ruffin  Peebles. 

At  Raleigh,  December  11th,  by  Rev.  I.  McK.  Pittinger,  D.D.,  Mr.  John 
S.  McKee  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dudley  Purnell. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  19th,  Captain  William  Belo  Lemly,  B.S. 
1896,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Elizabeth  von  Windegger. 

At  Edenton,  January  14th,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Drane,  Mr.  Lawrence  McRae, 
of  '97,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Skinner. 


EUGENE  LEWIS  HARRIS. 

Eugene  Lewis  Harris,  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chapel  Hill  on  November  11th  last.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary consumption  for  many  months,  but  kept  bravely  at  his  post  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  His  end  was  peaceful.  He  had  family  prayers, 
bade  his  wife  goodnight,  and  passed  quietly  away  while  resting  in  un- 
troubled sleep. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  March  12,  1856,  at  Henderson,  in  Granville  county, 
but  spent  most  of  his  early  life  at  a  place  then  called  Sassafras  Fork,  now 
Wilton.  His  father,  Rev.  Adam  C.  Harris,  was  a  successful  physician, 
and  a  member  and  preacher  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church.  His 
mother,  Martha  V.,  born  Hunter,  now  living,  was  a  resident  of  Halifax 
county.  His  wife,  Laura  Valena,  born  Foust,  daughter  of  a  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Randolph,  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Mr.  Harris  entered  this  University  in  January,  1878,  and  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1881.  While  here  he  added  to  his  funds  by 
making  crayon  portraits.    After  obtaining  his  diploma,  he  spent  two  years 
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at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  studying  drawing  and  painting.  He 
then  opened  a  studio  in  Raleigh,  in  connection  therewith  selling  artists' 
materials.  Having  an  intense  desire  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he 
engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  When  the  latter  invited  him  to  become 
General  Secretary,  he  felt  bound  to  accept  the  call  and  give  up  his  chosen 
profession.  After  five  years  of  unremitting  devotion  to  the  new  duties,  he 
labored  in  the  same  capacity  at  Winston  for  three  years.  Being  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  association  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  that  place,  hoping  that  the  balmy  airs  of  the  Gulf  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  health,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  bleak  winds  of  New 
York.  The  hope  was  vain  and  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  under- 
took a  circuit  of  Association  work  in  Robeson  county,  with  headquarters 
at  Maxton. 

In  1894,  he  was  invited  by  President  Winston  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Registrar,  for  which  his  methodical  habits  well  fitted  him,  and  accepted 
the  position.  It  was  the  more  attractive  to  him  because  of  his  devotion  to 
his  alma  mater,  and  because  he  would  have  large  powers  for  influencing 
for  good  the  young  men  of  the  land. 

Besides  constantly  aiding  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
Chapel  Hill,  he  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  help  as  deacon  to  his  church, 
the  Presbyterian,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  from  boyhood.  He  also 
entered  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  the  exacting  routine 
of  official  duties  and  the  never-ceasing  progress  of  his  terrible  disease 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  resolution  to  be  an  ordained  preacher 
of  God's  word. 

The  life  of  Eugene  L.  Harris  was  a  beautiful  one.  He  was  a  tender  and 
loving  son,  husband  and  father,  a  kind  and  hospitable  neighbor,  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  a  loyal  son  of  the  University,  a  sympathetic  and  skillful 
nurse  of  the  sick,  anxious  always  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
charitable  in  speech,  in  thought  and  in  deed,  utterly  unselfish  in  all  his 
acts  and  motives,  doing  his  duty  faithfully  as  the  light  was  given  him.  It 
may  be  truthfully  said  that,  so  far  as  our  vision  goes,  he  undeviatingly 
kept  the  Christian's  strait  and  narrow  path,  and  is  numbered  among  the 
perfect  and  upright,  of  whom  the  Psalmist  affirms  that  their  end  is 
peace. 


